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The Spanish Idiom fondo en . . . 

The meaning of this peculiar idiom, to which Dr. S. Griswold 
Morley has called the attention of the readers of Mod. Lang. Notes 
(xxxn, 501 ff.), seems to be nothing else than "to speak plainly, 
without mincing matters " (decirle a uno la verdad monda y liron- 
da), so that I should translate the instances quoted as follows : to tell 
the truth as an aunt would do, as an angel would do, as a girl would 
say, as a soothsayer, as an old cigar, as a negress, as a brother-in- 
law, as a jackdaw. My authority for such a translation is the well- 
known Portuguese expression mundo e fundo. It is true that it is 
nowadays rendered into Spanish by mondo y lirondo, but a nearer 
approach to the Portuguese may have existed. 

Joseph de Perott. 

Woroester, Mass. 



A Ben Jonson Allusion Book 

For the past four years Mr. J. Franklin Bradley, of the Depart- 
ment of English in Cornell University, has been collecting under 
my supervision the allusions to Ben Jonson before the year 1700. 
Since these allusions are nearly always accompanied by allusions 
to contemporary authors, and often by interesting bits of literary 
criticism, the collection should prove of importance to the general 
student of the Tudor-Stuart period. The work is now ready for 
the press, although its appearance will probably be delayed until 
the end of the war. The plan of arrangement follows in the main 
that of The Shakespeare Allusion Booh as edited in two volumes, 
1909, with certain modifications intended to make the material 
more useful to scholars. 

In collecting this material Mr. Bradley has displayed great en- 
thusiasm and industry, and has availed himself of the facilities of 
most of the important libraries in this country ; yet it would be vain 
to hope that he has assembled anything like all the references to 
Jonson. The Shakespeare Allusion Booh, one should remember, 
was a slow growth, the result of the painstaking lahors of C. M. 
Ingleby, Miss L. Toulmin Smith, F. J. Furnivall, J. 0. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, and, finally, of the late John Munro. As Munro states in 
the Preface to his handsome edition : " These volumes were not 
made in a day. Thirty years have passed in their compilation. Many 
willing hands, too, have lent their assistance. Antiquaries, scholars, 
and friendly readers, have all most kindly helped." Yet even so, 
numerous allusions to Shakespeare remained ungathered; and the 
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last work of Munro, published after his death on a battle-field in 
France, was a voluminous supplement to the Allusion Booh. 

The object of this letter is to request persons who may discover 
allusions to Jonson to communicate them to Mr. Bradley or to 
myself. If the allusions have not already been recorded, the proper 
acknowledgment for the discovery will be made in the footnotes. 
Only by the generous co-operation of all scholars interested in Jon- 
son and Jonson's contemporaries can the work now in hand be made 
even approximately complete. I may add that the appearance of 
the volume may be confidently expected as soon as the printing 
trade in America returns to something like normal conditions. 

Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Cornell University. 



A Source 

Several months ago an anonymous editorial writer of the Boston 
Herald pointed out, under the caption of Alleged Plagiarism, that 
the plot of one of Mr. Conrad's latest stories was very similar to 
the plot of A Terribly Strange Bed written many years ago by 
Sheridan LePanu. To the present generation of readers Joseph 
Sheridan LeEanu is hardly so much as a name; but in the 60's 
and early 70's he was well known as a writer of weird and horrible 
stories. 1 I have not been able to obtain a copy of all his works, 
but among such as have been accessible to me I do not find a story 
that closely resembles Mr. Conrad's The Inn of the Tivo Witches. 2 
The short story, however, by Wilkie Collins, entitled A Terribly 
Strange Bed, published in After Dark (1856), is fairly familiar. 
Since both versions are easy to obtain I need not summarize them ; 
but there is an interest in comparing the two methods of handling 
this melodramatic incident in which the canopy-top of an old- 
fashioned bed descends on an innocent victim to smother him. 

Collins lays the scene of his version in Paris, Conrad in Spain. 
Collins adopts the simple autobiographic method, and seeks to 

1 His works are now out of print and rather hard to find. In Notes and 
Queries for January 6, 1917, Mr. Archibald Sparke mentioned a complete 
edition by Downey and Co., 1895-9. Cf. also Notes and Queries, 12 S. II, 
450. The Pureell Papers were published posthumously in 1880 by Mr. 
A. P. Graves, with a brief Memoir; and Poems by the same editor in 1904. 
Several of LeFanu's stories and poems were first printed in periodicals, 
such as Temple Bar and the Dublin University Magazine. 

2 Printed in Within the Tides, London, 1915. 



